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Can We Maintain 


A Bipartisan Foreign Policy? 


Mr. McBurney: What do you mean 
by a bipartisan foreign policy? 
Mr. PFLAuM: Mr. McBurney, if Re- 
publicans and Democrats can agree in 
peace time, as all of them virtually 
agree in war time, on programs that 
both believe to be the absolute mini- 
mum for the welfare and safety of 
the United States, then we have the 
basis for a bipartisan foreign policy. 
John Sherman Cooper, who was 
elected as a Republican Senator from 
Kentucky, and now is in the State De- 
partment, puts it this way: “A bi- 
partisan foreign policy means a good, 
faithful effort to agree on matters af- 
fecting the security of the country.” 
Mr. McBurney: Do you accept that, 
Colegrove? 


What Is Bipartisan? 


Mr. COLeGROVE: I am afraid I cannot 
accept that. I would say that a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy is a national pro- 
gram of external affairs, originating 
and maintained by two political par- 
ties. In the case of the United States, 
this implies the participation of both 
the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. It means a policy in which both 
political parties participate in policy 
making through their Congressional 
leadership. It is not a policy initiated 
exclusively by the President and his 
Secretary of State, or by the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic leadership in 
Congress, and then suddenly an- 
nounced to the Republican Congres- 
sional leadership with the implication 
that patriotism demands the slavish 
compliance of the Republican party 
leaders therewith. 

Under the American Constitution, 
both the President and the Congress 
should and must control foreign policy. 
Therefore, no policy is bipartisan un- 
less the President permits the full par- 
ticipation of both the majority and the 
minority leadership in Congress. 


For instance, President Truman 
cannot honestly call a foreign policy 
bipartisan unless the Republican Con- 
gressional leadership participates in 
the initiation, in the formulation, in 
the development and in the execution 
of this policy. 

Mr. McBurney: Pflaum has empha- 
sized the importance, McGovern, of 
substantial areas of agreement as a 
basis for a genuine bipartisan foreign 
policy, and Colegrove has emphasized 
the importance of party participation 
in the formulation and execution of 
such a policy. Where do you stand? 
‘Republican Participation’ 

Mr. McGovern: On the whole, I agree 
with Colegrove when he lays down the 
position as to what the bipartisan 
policy should be. But I would like to 
emphasize more strongly that the so- 
called bipartisan policy which we are 
asked to follow has, in most cases, been 
dictated and laid down by the Demo- 
cratic Administration which simply 
asks the Republicans to go along 
blindly, without consultation and with- 
out having their views put into the 
record. For that reason I think the 
bipartisan policy, for the most part, 
has been a failure and is likely to re- 
main a failure for the indefinite fu- 
ture. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: 
view, Pflaum? 
Mr. PFLAUM: It has not been a fail- 
ure throughout. We all know it suc- 
ceeded during the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco, but it has 
been failing lately. But I would give 
another reason for that failure. I 
would say the reason it is failing is 
that the Republicans repudiated the 
leadership: of their party during the 
period when the bipartisan foreign 
policy succeeded. That is the leader- 
ship of Willkie, Dewey and Vanden- 
berg. 


Do you share that 
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Mr. CouGRovE: I would say that the 
bipartisan policy got off to a very good 
start back in 1944-1945 when Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull worried a 
good deal about the Constitution of the 
United States which provides that the 
ratification of treaties requires two- 
thirds vote in the United States Sen- 
ate. The Treaty of Versailles had 
been destroyed by a one-third minority 
after the first World War and he 
hoped the charter of the United Na- 
tions would not be destroyed in that 
way. 


Cordell Hull Policy 


I think the credit for the bipartisan 
policy at the beginning should very 
largely go to this great statesman, 
Cordell Hull. The policy that Cordell 
Hull initiated was successful because 
he followed the lines which I have just 
indicated with reference to Congres- 
sional leadership. 


When the San Francisco Conference 
was called, under the plans of Cordell 
Hull, the Republican leadership was 
given complete equality with the Dem- 
ocratic leadership on that delegation. 
The delegation consisted of eight alto- 
gether, but four of the delegates were 
Congressmen, two of them were Re- 
publicans, two of them were Demo- 
crats. The appointee in each case was, 
on the Democratic side, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate, and the 
chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the United States 
House of Representatives. Then the 
ranking Republican member on each 
of those committees also sat with his 
Democratic colleague; the result was 
a colossal success. Mr. Vandenberg 
was able, in defending the Charter be- 
fore the United States Senate, to get 
a vote of 89 for the Charter and only 
two against it. 


Mr. PFLAUM: I wanted to take the ex- 
ample that Colegrove just gave of the 
bipartisan policy at the time of the 
United Nations as a touching off point 
for our discussion. My point is this: 
Today bipartisanship is falling down, 
is failing, because of the policy in 
China; and I think one of the reasons, 


perhaps the biggest reason is, if I may 
say so, the lack of good faith on the 
side of the Republicans in attacking 
the China foreign policy. 


This is how the illustration that Mr. 
Colegrove just gave fits in. Mr. Cole- 
grove said that the success of the 
policy at San Francisco was due to the 
fine work of Mr. Hull—and no doubt 
it was—but we had a Democratic 
President, two of them, during the 
San Francisco Conference—one was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the 
other, Harry Truman. We also had 
another Secretary of State, Stettinius, 
who was a Democrat. 


‘Failure in China’ 


I maintain that they did this in or- 
der to build up a bipartisan foreign 
policy and it was not the work of one 
man, but the work of many, including 
the participation by Mr. Vandenberg 
and Mr. Eaton of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, both of whom shared in 
the principles of the United Nations 
and wanted to see it carried out. In 
the case of China, we now discover 
that the Administration is responsible 
for the catastrophe in China, that it is 
a Democratic policy that failed in 
China even though the Republicans 
participated. It was a bipartisan poli- 
cy that succeeded at San Francisco, 
but the Democrats must take the re- 
sponsibility for China. 


Mr. McGovern: May I bring out a 
point on this. I think we have had one 
of our worst diplomatic blunders take 
place in the last two years, with the 
capture of China by the Communist 
forces. I do feel that if there had been 
a Congressional consultation in for- 
eign affairs and they knew what the 
Republican leaders were after they 
would have found that the Republi- 
cans, almost to a man, were in opposi- 
tion to the Department of State. They 
were violently opposed to policies car- 
ried out here, both by Marshall in the 
early stages and later by Mr. Acheson. 
I think if the so-called bipartisan 
policy means disastrous programs of 
that sort, I am definitely opposed to it. 


Mr. PFLAUM: When a policy fails for 
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the Republicans then it becomes a 
Democratic failure. When it succeeds, 
then it becomes either a Republican 
success or a bipartisan success. I don’t 
think you can say that General Mar- 
shall, General Stilwell, Pat Hurley, 
and others, who shared in making 
policy in China were Democrats. They 
were Republicans, or they were non- 
partisans. 


MR. CoLEeGROVE: I think Pflaum misses 
the point that I have been making 
with reference to the necessity for 
Congressional representation in mak- 
ing foreign policy, if it is to be called 
bipartisan. Mr. Marshall did not rep- 
resent the Republican party when he 
was sent to China. He was sent to 
China by President Truman and not 
because he was a Republican, but be- 
cause President Truman thought he 
would be able to . 


Mr. PrtAuM: And Congress also ap- 
proved. 

Mr. COLEGROVE: No, Congress had 
nothing to do with it. You are mis- 
taken. 

Mr. PFLAUM: They unanimously sup- 
ported him. 

Mr. COLEGROVE: They did not. He 
didn’t come for confirmation before 
Congress. The Republicans began the 
attack even then upon the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. PFLAUM: He was nominated for 
Secretary of State. He had unanimous 
support. 

Mr. COLEGROVE: Yes, later on. 


Mr. PFLAUM: That was after he did 
his work in China, so they approved of 
his work in China. 


Mr. CoLeGRovE: Not necesessarily. 
His work was criticized by Vanden- 
berg who at that time pointed out that 
the Republican party had not been 
consulted on the Chinese situation, and 
that the Administration had gone 
ahead to make foreign policy without 
consultation with the Congressional 
leaders on the Republican side. The bi- 
partisan policy began to break down 
through the unwillingness of Mr. Tru- 
man as President to carry out the fine 
machinery which Cordell Hull had set 


up. The Truman doctrine was an- 
nounced in 1947 without consulting the 
Republican leadership. The Mar- 
shall Plan was announced in 1948 
without consulting the Republican 
Congressional leadership, and the 
Point Four program of Mr. Truman, 
as Mr. Taft pointed out the other day, 
was initiated and developed without 
any consultation with the Republican 
leadership. 


‘Consultation and Participation’ 


Mr. McBurney: Colegrove makes this 
element of consultation and participa- 
tion a vital element in a bipartisan 
foreign policy, and he denies that such 
consultation has taken place. 

Mr. PFLAUM: Those are questions of 
fact, and preliminary to those ques- 
tions there is another question that I 
don’t think we can answer today. I 
should like to ask: What do you mean 
by Republican party, when you say 
“consult with the Republican party”? 
Mr. COLEGROVE: Consult with leaders 
in Congress. 

Mr. PFLAUM: Leaders in Congress do 
not necessarily represent the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. COLEGROVE: They represent the 
Republican party on the legislative 
side. 

Mr. PFLAUM: You have Presidential 
candidates who represent the party 
too. You don’t want to consult them? 
Mr. COLEGROVE: They are not respon- 
sible. When they are elected, yes, but 
you have to consult the officers who 
have a responsibility to the people. 
Mr. PFLAUM: All right, but there is a 
difference. even between the people 
who are responsible in Maine and 
Massachusetts, Senator Lodge and 
Smith, and the Senators who repre- 
sent Ohio and some other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. COLEGROVE: That is begging the 
question. We are speaking of them... 
Mr. PrtAuM: That is not begging the 
question when they vote on opposite 
sides. I just noticed last week when 
the foreign aid policy came up that 
Senator Smith and Senator Lodge, 
both representing. the Republican vot- 
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ers, voted for the bill, and Senator 
Taft, a Republican, representing Re- 
publican voters, voted against it. I 
say it is a question of, “Who is the Re- 
publican party?” 


Mr. McBurnery: Who is the Republi- 
can party? 


‘Party Lines Cross’ 


Mr. McGovern: As far as that is con- 
cerned, what is the Democratic party? 
What is the Republican party? If you 
analyze the votes on a great many 
Democratic issues, the Democrats vote 
against the Administration, on a great 
many issues, and many Republicans 
vote with the Democratic Administra- 
tion. Both agree in certain issues. 


Mr. PFLAUM: I agree, but.... 


Mr. MCGOVERN: But on these impor- 
tant issues, people say this is a bi- 
partisan policy because such men as 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Cooper have been 
brought into the State Department as 
consultants. That to me seems ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Dulles are 
very charming and capable men, but 
to say they are working in the State 
Department does not make it a bi- 
partisan policy. They cannot claim to 
represent the Republicans. 


Mr. PFLAUM: You mean to say it 
doesn’t help if the Administration 
sends with the Secretary of State to 
important international conferences, 
leading Republicans, say, for example, 
Vandenberg, when he was able to do 
it, and when Vandenberg was not able 
to spend as much time out of the coun- 
try as he wished, he would nominate 
Mr. Dulles? Now we are being told 
these people no longer represent the 
Republican party and they shouldn’t 
be consulted. Mr. Cooper, who was 
elected by the state of Kentucky to the 
Senate, no longer is a Republican 
spokesman. Where is the President to 
go? He cannot consult the committee 
every time there is to be a move or 
every time a conference is to take 
place. 


MR. COLEGROVE: It is very clear where 
the President should go. He should go 
to the representatives. ... 


Mr. PFLAUM: To Senator Taft. 


Mr. CoLEGROVE: No, you are begging 
the question again. He should go to 
the respective committees having 
charge of these policies in the United 
States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In other words, he should 
go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the United States Senate, and 
should consult them, not only the Dem- 
ocratic side, but also the Republican 
side of these committees. 

With reference to Mr. Dulles, there 
was one period of time when you 
could say Mr. Dulles was a man se- 
lected by Vandenberg; and when Mr. 
Dewey was nominated by the Republi- 
can party for President of the United 
States and everybody knew that Mr. 
Dewey would appoint Mr. Dulles as 
Secretary of State, there was a time 
when you could say that Mr. Dulles 
fitted into the bipartisan program, or 
pattern, but today Mr. Dulles is not 
in that position. Today Mr. Dulles 
and John Sherman Cooper are mere 
employees of Dean Acheson or Presi- 
dent Truman. They are hired and fired 
by Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. 
They are not responsible to you and 
me. They are employees of the State 
Department and in no sense represent 
the people of the United States 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, 


Responsible to the People? 


Mr. PFLAUM: I don’t want to get off 
on this new theory of Colegrove’s that 
employees of the federal government. 
are not responsible to the people of 
the country. I understood they were. 
But I don’t want to go into that issue. 
Mr. COLEGROVE: They have no legal 
responsibility. 

Mr. PFLAUM: They take an oath. 

MR. COLEGROVE: To the Constitution. 


Mr, PFLAUM: That is the only oath 
the President takes. 

MR. COLEGROVE: He is elected by the 
people. 

Mr. PFLAUM: I want to get back to 
this collaboration on bipartisan for- 
eign policy and try to suggest that the 
Administration has made mistakes. I 
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think they made a mistake on Point 
Four in the way it was announced, 
but I think it is completely unrealistic 
to suggest that the Administration 
should take people into its family and 
consult with people who are opposed 
to its principle, that is the principle 
of our foreign policy. A man who votes 
against the foreign aid bill must, I 
think, at least be considered as a po- 
tential enemy of the whole principle, 
of all its principles. 

I want to make one more point. Both 
of you gentlemen are political sci- 
entists, and you know that the enun- 
ciation of a policy by the Administra- 
tion is not the passing of anything. 
You act as if, when the President 
makes a speech or when General Mar- 
shall makes a speech at Harvard, sug- 
gesting the Marshall Plan, that that 
is double crossing the Republicans. On 
the contrary, the Republicans partici- 
pated in the formation of the Marshall 
Plan. They voted the money. The 
committees are consulted by the State 
Department and the White House and 
the whole Constitutional process is 
carried through. The making of the 
speech doesn’t mean a thing. 


Mr. McGovern: I think you brought 
out a very fundamental point, one 
with which I am in hearty agreement, 
but I thoroughly disagree with your 
interpretation. It is the question 
whether the Republicans should subor- 
dinate their principles in order to aid 
with the bipartisan policy. I think in 
those points where the Republicans 
disagree with the bipartisan policy of 
the Democratic Administration, they 
not only have the right but the duty 
to attack and oppose it. 


‘Republicans Disagree’ 

Mr. PFLAUM: I agree. When they do 
disagree they should oppose it, and 
then if you don’t have a bipartisan 
policy you don’t blame the Adminis- 
tration for not having it. You blame 
the Republicans who will not share 
the view. 

Mr. McGovern: What I believe is 
that when President Truman talks 
about any Republican disagreeing he 
talks about it as being unpatriotic and 
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sabotaging the bipartisan policy. In 
so far as they work for the security 
and safety of the United States, let’s 
agree on those points of agreement. 


Mr. PFLAUM: Can we agree that the 
Republicans support foreign policy 
which is supported by their repre- 
sentatives? You say that Truman.... 
Mr. COLEGROVE: 
publicans. 


Mr. PFLAUM: By responsible Sena- 
tors and members of Congress who 
vote these things through. They have 
to. The Administration counts on Re- 
publican votes on every one of these 
foreign policy questions, and when we 
get the Republican votes, does that 
mean the Republicans are agreeing? 
It does not. It means that part of the 
party is out to sabotage and wreck the 
program if it can. The best example 
is this European aid bill last week, 
where at the last minute Taft decided 
because of the wording of a certain 
clause that the whole bill must be held 
up. It is pretty clear that he is not 
really in favor of it, although he 
says so. 


Mr. COLEGROVE: I rather reject the 
implication of unfairness to Senator 
Taft. I know him personally and he is 
an honorable man, and I have never 
known of any underhanded thing done 
by Senator Taft. I think he always 
acts in good faith. But it seems to me 
you are striking right at the heart of 
the democratic government and pro- 
posing something like Nazism and 
Fascism. 


Mr. PFLAUM: Not socialism and Com- 
munism? 


By responsible Re- 


‘Representation of All’ 


Mr. COLEGROVE: We have a demo- 
eratie and republican form of govern- 
ment and the very basis of such a 
government is representation of all 
parties and all people, minorities as 
well as the majority. It also means, of 
course, compromise. You’ve got to 
have compromise in government. And 
just because Senator Taft—whom I 
think you misquoted very badly—is 
not in favor of as much economie aid 
to Europe as you are.... 
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Mr. PFLAUM: I didn’t misquote. I was 
citing his vote. I did not... 

Mr. CoLeGROVE: He is in favor of . 
Mr. PriAum: I cited his vote. 

Mr. CoLeGROVE: He does not want as 
much economic aid as Harry Truman 
wants. He does want economic aid to 
Europe but he wants to make it more 
moderate than the Administration is 
willing to do at the present time. I 
think it is well to have Mr. Taft in 
the picture. It means, of course, com- 
promise. 

Mr. McGovern: There is one thing on 
which we all agree and that is, that 
our country is more important than 
any party. I happen to be a Republi- 
can. But I feel the welfare of the 
United States is more important than 
either Democrat or Republican. On 
this point I do feel that for a foreign 
policy or domestic policy to be effective 
and firm and positive, you must have a 
positive opposition as well as a state- 
ment by the Administration. I feel 
that in many cases our foreign policy, 
under the cloak of bipartisanship, has 
been weakened and ineffective, and I 
think the Republicans have the right 
and the duty to attack the Administra- 
tion. The State Department has been 
extremely weak and full of waste and 
graft and corruption, and I feel it is 
the duty of the Republicans to at- 
tack it. 


McCarthy Episode 


Mr. PFLAUM: I agree with all you 
said, but I don’t know whether you 
support Senator McCarthy and his at- 
tack on the State Department. The 
honorable Senator from Ohio openly 
encouraged McCarthy. The press was 
told after a meeting of the Republican 
committee, that they had refused to 
support McCarthy, but Taft came 
out and said, “If he doesn’t hit some- 
body now, let him go on shooting. He 
will hit somebody sooner or later.” 

Mr. CoLEGROVE: The McCarthy epi- 
sode occurred largely because of the 
lack of good faith and the corruption 
in the Democratic regime at the pres- 
ent time. There is one truism in-po- 
litical science and that is, a public 
office corrupts. That is why we should 


have a change in parties every four, 
six or eight years. The Democratic 
party has been in office for sixteen 
years and has become very corrupt, 
very hide-bound and has become very 
corrupt, very hide-bound and has be- 
come very autocratic. When we know 
that there are subversive elements in 
the government which haven’t been 
thrown out, when we know the State 
Department is taking advice from 
pro-Communists, it needs a man who 
is tough and almost, you might say, 
cruel, like Senator McCarthy to draw 
attention of the country to the great 
abuse by a party which has been too 
long in office. 

Mr. PFLAUM: Whether this party has 
been too long in office I won’t argue 
the point. Maybe they have been too 
long in office, and I am not saying 
they should continue in office any more 
than the Republicans should have con- 
tinued in office beyond the Hoover 
regime which marked twelve years 
and which is enough. But you talk 
about hiding Communists in the State 
Department. They went out and found 
a Republican who served as Attorney 
General under Herbert Hoover, a man 
by the name of Richardson and put 
him in charge of the loyalty campaign. 
This is not the act of a dogmatic 
regime to cover up. This was the act 
of a regime which said, “if you can 
find something, let’s have some pro- 
cedure and find it,” but don’t go 
around shooting your face off and un- 
dermine the Secretary of State when 
he is abroad. 


Loyalty Board 


MR. COLEGROVE: Public opinion forced 
the President to set up the loyalty 
board in 1947. Public opinion was 
quite aroused. 


Mr. PFLAUM: I don’t know what 
forces Mr. Truman to do anything. 
Mr. McGovERN: The loyalty board 
has proved to be unworthy of public 
confidence. I am not going to bring up 
past scandals but many of the people 
that were cleared by the loyalty 
board we now know about. 


Mr. PFLAUM: That is saying Mr. 
Richardson, a Republican Attorney 
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General in Hoover’s Administration, 
doesn’t know his business. That may 
be so, but it is not a Democratic fault 
and it is not a fault of a dogmatic 
Administration that refuses to clean 
house. 

Mr. CoLeGROVE: It is a Democratic 
fault for appointing him. I think 
Richardson is very incompetent in his 
position. 

Mr. McBurney: Pflaum has been say- 
ing here, as he pointed out right at the 
opening of the discussion, if we are 
going to have a bipartisan policy 
you’ve got to have certain basic areas 
of agreement. Apparently we have 
Hed thateyses. 

Mr. PFLAUM: On the United Nations 
and we had it during the war. 

Mr. McBurney: And we do not have 
it now? 

Mr. PFLAUM: We are in another war 
now, but we do not have this agree- 
ment. The Republicans refuse to ad- 
mit we are in a war and some of the 
Republicans refuse to go along with 
certain things. They cooperated dur- 
ing the war but they have stopped. 
Mr. McBurRNEY: McGovern here would 
hate to see them go along. 

Mr. PFLAUM: I don’t think he would. 
Mr. McGovern: I say, this is the 
time to clean house. This is the time 
we can definitely overthrow some of 
the stupidities of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. PFLAUM: Who received a ma- 
jority vote at the last election. We 
want to stay within the Constitution. 


‘Democratic Process’ 

Mr. McGovern: Exactly. Use the 
democratic process, but we want to 
throw them out. We can have Repub- 
lican policies, clear, efficient and posi- 
tive that will throw out the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Mr. Prtaum: And McCarthy has that 
policy? 

Mr. CoLecrovE: Mr. McBurney, a bi- 
partisan policy implies both a com- 
mon program and a procedure in 
adopting that program. 

Mr. McBurney: You have empha- 


sized the procedural element through- 
out the discussion. 


Mr. COLEGROVE: That procedure must 
come first. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you think that 
we can maintain the essential ele- 
ments of a bipartisan foreign policy 
even in the presence of differences? 


‘Need in All Areas’ 


Mr. CoLEGROVE: I think we can, if the 
President will honestly and loyally 
and faithfully carry out the policies 
laid down by Cordell Hull with ref- 
erence to consulting the Republican 
leadership in Congress, as I pointed 
out. We have the bipartisan policy 
now really in only two areas. We need 
it in the other six great areas. We 
need it in the Far East where we 
don’t have it. We need it in the Near 
Hast and Africa, which may be sub- 
ject to a revolution very soon. We 
need it in Latin America affairs. We 
need it in social and economic affairs. 
We need it in public information on 
the international scale. And also we 
need it with reference to the organi- 
zation of the State Department itself. 
And, finally, we really need it in mili- 
tary policy too. 

Mr. McBurNEy: You make your posi- 
tion very clear. Do you think we can 
achieve such bipartisanship with the 
kind of differences which appear to 
exist? 

Mr. PFLAUM: I don’t see how it could 
even be started unless the people who 
are going to share in it from the Re- 
publican side are willing to accept cer- 
tain basic ideas about the conditions 
of the world and the security of this 
country. 

Mr. McBurNnEy: What do you think, 
McGovern? 

Mr. McGovern: I feel that it would 
be very stupid for the Republicans to 
go blindly along with the program laid 
down by the Democratic Administra- 
tion. They have been free to tackle 
both policy and the carrying out of 
the policy. I think we have floundered 
long enough. What we now need is a 
firm Republican policy working along 
democratic lines to improve the 
country. 
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“Chiefly valuable in showing the achievements and difficulties of bipartisan 
cooperation in foreign affairs.” 


MOWRER, EDGAR ANSEL. Nightmare of American Foreign Policy. New 
York, Knopf, 1948. 

A foreign correspondent surveys U. S. foreign policy from the close of 
the first World War to the present. 


American Perspective 4, No. 2:146-80, Spring, ’50. “Is the Bipartisan Policy 
Democratic?” 

A symposium analyzing some of the major questions involved in the 
bipartisan concept. Includes “Bipartisan Foreign Policy in Partisan Politics,” 
by G. H. E. Smith. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 259:1386-43, 
S., ‘48. “Bipartisanship in American Foreign Policy.” B. H. WILLIAMS. 

Examines the present situation of power politics into which the U. S. has 
entered, and the extent to which fear for American security strengthened bi- 
partisanship in the presidential election year. 


Atlantic Monthly 179:56-68, Ap., ’47. “Foreign Policy and Party Politics.” 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG. 

Describing the risks of a bipartisan foreign policy, stressed the fact that 
emphasis on unity may mean compromise to a point where the common de- 
nominator arrived at is not worth having. 


Business Week p. 108, Ap. 1, 50. “Welter of Partisan Strife.” 
Maintains that the President should take decisive steps to reestablish 
American foreign policy on a strong, bipartisan basis. 


Congressional Digest 29:36, F., 50. “Bipartisanship in the Balance.” 

Describes the impending split in the U.S. bipartisan program caused by 
the collapse of the Nationalist government in China and the question as to 
what should be done about Formosa. 


Congressional Digest 28:8, Ja., 49. “Bipartisan Policy Stirred by China.” 

Contains Governor Landon’s comments on bipartisanship, including the 
remark that “both parties are guilty of playing partisan politics with the 
foreign situation ... are playing up to pressure groups at home.. .” 


Editorial Research Reports 2:589-608, Ag. 27, ’48. “Republicans and Foreign 
Policy.” B. M. PATCH. 

Includes: “Foreign Policy and the Presidential Election; Republicans and 
Bipartisan Foreign Policy; Party Differences on U.S. Foreign Policy, ete.” 


Foreign Policy Bulletin 29:1-2, Ap. 21, 50. “Need for Bipartisan Policy Af- 
firmed”. W. H. HESSLER. 

Charges that President Truman and Secretary Acheson allowed the bi- 
partisan technique to lapse just when the disastrous setback to America’s 
foreign policy in the Far East was impending. 
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Foreign Policy Bulletin 29:1-2, Mr. 31, 50. “Should Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
Be Revived?” B. BOLLES. 

Should President Truman try to revive bipartisanship or admit that it no 
longer exists and is no longer practicable? Tells why there must necessarily 
be disagreement over foreign as well as domestic affairs. 


Foreign Policy Reports 24:190-9, Ja. 1, ’49. “Bipartisanship in American For- 
eign Policy.” B. BOLLES. 

Traces the history of interparty cooperation in dealing with foreign 
affairs from the time of the German attack on Poland in 1939 to the present, 
and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of a bipartisan policy. 


Foreign Policy Reports 24:199-200, Ja. 1, ’49. “Party Records on Foreign 
Policy.” B. BOLLES and S. MATTHEWS. 

Notes the rareness of party disagreements over foreign policy in recent 
times. 


Newsweek 34:13-14, Ag. 29, ’49. “Bipartisan Honeymoon Is Over.” 

Describes the first crack in America’s bipartisan foreign policy, the failure 
of the House to pass the Administration’s two-year rearmament program, and 
the reasons leading to the end of the bipartisan “honeymoon.” 


Newsweek 35:29, Ap. 10, 50. “Can Bipartisanship Be Restored?” E. K. 
LINDLEY. 

Contending that bipartisanship can be strengthened and extended over 
America’s Far Eastern policy, discusses the best ways for so doing. 


United Nations World 4:13-16, F., ’50. “Global Challenge to the G.O.P.” 


W. MORSE. 
Snator Morse warns that for the United States to give up its bipartisan 
foreign policy would be to play politics with peace. ‘ 


United States Department of State Bulletin 21:504-5, 0.3, ’49. “What Is a 
Bipartisan Foreign Policy?” E. A. GROSS. 
Describes the necessary conditions for a workable bipartisan foreign policy. 


United States News 28:30-3, Ap. 28, ’50. “Making Foreign Policy under a Two- 
Party System; Abridged.” T. E. DEWEY. 

Governor Dewey, discussing American foreign policy and the conditions 
under which it has succeeded and failed, calls for a better system of bipartisan 
cooperation for the duration of the “cold war.” 


United States News 28:28-31, My. 5, ’50. “World Policy and Bipartisanship; 


Interview with T. Connally.” , ¢ } 
The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee discusses the 


current attempts of the Truman Administration to restore a bipartisan foreign 
policy. x: sae 
United States News 28:60, Ap. 7, ’50.. “Unpartisan Not Bipartisan.” D. 
LAWRENCE. hy ahs at ilces 

Maintains that under the American Constitution, there is, and can be, no 
such thing as a bipartisan foreign policy. Policy ‘making must remain the 
responsibility of the majority party, with the minority party remaining free 
to criticize international as well as national policies. 


Vital Speeches 15:11-14, O. 15, 748. “Bipartisan Foreign Policy; Address, Oct. 


4, 1948.” A. VANDENBURG. ; iy Legit 
Senator Vandenberg reports the Republican position with respect to a 


bipartisan foreign policy.. 
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